ALLENBY IN EGYPT
calamitous.   Men who were previously prepared to stand by
us simply had to go over to the other side for protection.
Lord Lloyd, in his Egypt since Cromer, published nearly
fourteen years later, says:
It is difficult to justify this surrender to the forces of
disorder. However unwise and unjust might have been the
decision to deport the four leaders, or the decision to refuse
them passports, the reversal of those two decisions at such
a moment was certain to be given one interpretation and
one only; that violence had succeeded where constitutional
methods had failed.
Yet, surely,  few who  have  studied  the  history of
Egypt before and since this crisis will argue that Allenby
was  wrong,  or  that  it  would  have   been  possible  by
stronger action at this stage to have changed Egyptian
opinion and to have altered the subsequent course of
events.   Lord Lloyd implies that if General Bulfin had
been allowed a free hand to complete his measures things
would have been different.    But General Bulfin himself
was one of those who counselled  some  concession  to
Egyptian opinion, both before and after Allenby's arrival.
So did Clayton,1 who knew Egypt well and can be no more
accused of weakness of purpose than can Bulfin.    That
Allenby himself acted through lack of firmness is denied
by his whole career and character.
The key to his action at this stage may be found in
a comment he made later on to one of his staff, who
brought him a report in which a subordinate constantly
referred to "the difficulties of my position". "What does
he mean," said Allenby, "by the difficulties of his
position? I have never been in a difficult position in my
life, I have sometimes been in an impossible one, and
then I have got out of it as quickly as I could." This
remark throws a revealing light on Allenby's whole
1 Sir Gilbert Clayton, Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior.    He died
playing polo while High Commissioner of Iraq in September  1929.
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